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Where  Blue  Grass  flourishes ,  all  the  Grains ,  Grasses ,  Fruits  and  Veget¬ 
ables ,  common  to  the  great  corn  belt ,  luxuriantly. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN  IOWA. 


The  characteristics  and  boundaries  of  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try  are  as  well  defined  and  plainly  marked  as  those  of  the 
far  famed  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

Wherever,  in  this  section,  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently 
firmed  down  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  blue  grass 
has  taken  possession  and  formed  a  tough,  dense,  compact  sod* 
TJae  grass  may  be  seen  on  the  prairie,  the  open  wood-land  and 
on  the  road  sides  as  well  as  on  the  fields  and  pastures  which 
have  been  undisturbed  for  a  few  years  by  the  plow-share. 

The  soil,  of  the  blue  grass  region,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  all  the  approved  tame  grasses.  This  :’s 
evidenced  by  the  ease  with  which  land  is  seeded  to  clover, 
timothy,  orchard-grass,  alsike,  or  indeed,  any  of  the  tame 
grasses  prized  by  farmers  for  purposes  of  pasturage  and  hay. 

Southwestern  Iowa  is  the  natural  home  of  all  the  tame 
grasses. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  stand  of  timothy  and  any  of  the 
clovers,  on  a  piece  of  wild  prairie  or  woocl-land,  in  the  section 
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of  country  named,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pasture  it  closely 
with  live  stock,  scattering  at  the  same  time  on  the  surface,  in 
the  proper  season,  seed  of  the  variety  desired.  In  two  or 
three  years  after  the  commencment  of  such  treatment,  all 
the  wild  grass  will  have  disappeared  and  in  its  place  there 
will  be  a  dense  growth  of  timothy  or  clover. 

If  the  design  be  to  produce  a  blue  grass  pasture  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  “crop”  it  closely  with  the  domestic  animals 
named,  and  in  a  few  years,  without  sowing  of  seed, the  ground 
will  be  completely  covered,  as  with  a  carpet  of  green,  by  this 
most  succulent  and  nutritious  of  grasses. 

It  is  true  that  some  do  sow  the  seed  and  thus  obtain  the 
much  coveted  blue  grass  pasture  quicker  by  a  year  or  two, 
but  it  is  the  common  practice  to  let  it  “come  in  of  itself”  as 
farmers  say,  which  as  before  stated,  it  will  invariably  do. 

Indeed  it  may  truthfully  be  said,  that  blue  grass  grows 
spontaneously,  in  the  region  under  consideration,  wherever 
the  land  is  in  the  proper  condition — that  is,  wherever  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  sufficiently  firmed  down  and  “pastured  or  fed 
off”  by  live  stock. 

Were  the  question  then  to  be  asked: 

WHERE  IS  THIS  BLUE  GRASS  COUNTRY? 

The  answer  would  be:  “That  portion  of  southwestern 
Iowa,  where  the  approved  tame  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  and 
blue  grass  sod  appears  without  seed  having  been  sown  by 
hand  of  man.” 

The  observing  traveler  will  find  blue  grass  in  abundance, 
anywhere  in  southern  Iowa,  especially  west  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  and  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Bock 
Island  railroad,  but  the  term  used  for  the  caption  of  this 
article  may  properly  be  said  to  embrace  a  much  smaller  area, 
as  the  grass  reaches  its  greatest  perfection,  in  that  region  of 
country  comprising  the  counties  of  Adams,  Adair,  Appanoose, 
Clarke,  Cass,  Decatur,  Fremont,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mont 
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gomery,  Mills,  Page,  Pottawattamie,  Ringgold,  Taylor,  Union, 
Warren  and  Wayne. 

THE  VALUE  OF  BLUE  GRASS 

As  a  plant  food  for  growing  stock  is  too  well  known  and 
generally  recognized  and  appreciated  to  require  proof  in  this 
place.  It  is  largely  to  its  muscle  and  bone  producing  qual¬ 
ities  that  Kentucky  has  so  long  led  her  sister  states  in  the 
rearing  of  horses  unrivaled  for  suppleness,  symmetry  of  form, 
fleetness  and  endurance  and  as  being  the  home  of  the  “Ken¬ 
tucky  Short-Horns.” 

The  blue  grass  is  the  pioneer  grass  of  spring,  starting  with 
the  first  ray  of  sunshine  before  the  frost  is  fairly  out  of  the 
ground  and  furnishing  good  pasturage  for  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses  several  weeks  before  timothy  or  clover  begins  to  grow. 

While  the  blue  grass  is  thus  valuable  in  shortening  the 
feeding  months  by  furnishing  early  spring  pasturage  its  chief 
value  lies,  in  this  climate,  in  its  unexcelled  qualities  as  a 
grass  for 

WINTER  PASTURES. 

The  farmers  and  stock  growers  of  south-western  Iowa  have 
abundantly  proven  the  great  value  of  winter  pastures.  There 
is  that  about  the  climate  of  this  region,  which  preserves  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  all  the  tame  grasses,  far  into  the  winter 
season,  but  all  recognize  that  blue  grass  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose .  The  practice  is  to  turn  the  stock 
off  the  tract  designed  for  the  next  winters  pasture,  about  June 
1st.  By  the  following  November  the  surface  will  be  covered 
to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches  with  blue  grass  that 
has  grown  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet  and  fallen 
down  one  stalk  over  another  completely  covering  the  ground. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  climate  this  grass  retains  nearly  all 
its  strength  or  nutritive  qualities  until  the  new  growth,  in 
spring,  takes  its  place,  as  food  for  the  animals.  There  is 
usually  not  enough  snow  to  prevent  cattle  from  feeding  off 
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such  pastures  almost  the  entire  winter.  Horses  live  and 
thrive,  coming  off  such  pastures  sleek  and  fat,  in  the  spring, 
with  no  other  shelter  than  the  brush,  if  on  wood-land,  or  a 
rude  board  shed  under  which  they  may  seek  shelter  from  the 
worst  storms,  if  on  the  open  prairie. 

It  is  wholly  within  the  record  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  to 
profitably  raise  horses  entirely  on  pasturage  in  this  region  of 
country.  Experience  too  has  proven  that  the  feeding  season 
for  cattle  and  sheep  may,  by  proper  attention  to  pastures 
seeded  with  different  grasses,  be  confined  to  a  period  vaiying 
from  thirty  to  sixty  five  days  in  each  year.  It  is  not  claimed 
for  this  region  that  it  is  well  to  rely  wholly  on  winter  pas¬ 
tures,  without  shelter  for  stock,  but  the  facts  are  given  to 
show  what  is  possible  and  what  is  customary,  in  moderate 
winters,  in  the  blue  grass  region  of  the  Hawkeye  state. 

SURFACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  general  surface  is  gently  rolling  or  undulating  prairie 
land,  interspersed  with  woods  along  the  streams  and  artificial 
groves  on  the  upland.  The  streams  of  considerable  size 
usually  run  in  a  southerly  course  and  are  from  three  to  four 
miles  apart.  Between  such  streams  and  parallel  therewith 
are  the  “divides”  or  ridges  on  top  of  which  are  comparatively 
level  tracts  or  “flats  as  they  are  called. 

Small  streams  “head”  in  “draws”  or  “sloughs”  midway  up 
the  hill-sides  but  as  the  hills  are  not  steep  there  is  not  sufficient 
wash  to  form  a  channel  until  the  water  reaches  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  bed  of  the  larger  streams 

There  is  no  country  in  the  great  agricultural  regions  of  the 
United  State!  that  has  natural  drainage  equal  to  that  of  this 
section  of  country. 

There  are  no  tracts  of  land  so  level  that  the  rain  fall  will 
not  readily  pass  away  into  the  brooks  below  and  but  few  hills 
so  precipitious  as  to  be  washed  into  gullies  by  the  water 
on  its  wray  to  the  smaller  streams. 


OF  SOUTHWESTERN  IOWA. 


The  south-western  Iowa  landscape  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
a  lovely  one.  A  man  who  has  traveled  much  and  who  is  a 
close  observer  once  said  to  the  writer:  ‘T  have  looked  on  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  aud  the  fertile 
fields  of  merry  England — each  and  all  beautiful  in  their  own 
peculiar  way — but  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  pleasing 
to  my  eyes  than  the  views  from  a  C.,  B.  &  Q.  car  window  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Chariton. 
The  well  kept  home  like  farms,  the  ever  present  school  house, 
the  numerous  clear  running  streams,  skirted  by  woods  clothed 
in  tints  and  colors  no  artist’s  brush  could  imitate,  the  clear 
smoothly  mown  meadows,  the  velvety  blue  grass  pastures 
covered  thickly  with  well  bred  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 
the  clean,  freshly  painted,  wide  aw'ake,  bustling  towns  and  vil- 
liages,  the  apparently  intelligent,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  con¬ 
tented,  happy,  prosperous  people  all  combined  to  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory  and  one  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  that  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  Such  intelli¬ 
gence,  thrift,  comfort  and  beauty  are  rarely  found  combined.” 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  south-west  Iowa  is  a  deep  black  rich  loam.  In  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  region  it  rests  on  a  joint  clay  sub-  soil, 
while  generally  in  the  western  section  as  one  approaches  the 
Missouri  river  this  underlying  stratum  is  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  fine  sand.  In  those  districts  which  are  under¬ 
laid  with  joint  clay  the  soil  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
lime  which  causes  it  to  produce  a  quality  of  blue  grass  in 
every  way  equal  to  that  grown  in  any  part  of  Kentucky.  The 
top  soil  all  over  the  region  is  sufficiently  sandy  to  make  the 
ground  lively  and  work  well.  No  soil  anywhere  responds  so 
kindly  to  the  efforts  of  the  husband-man  as  that  in  the  blue 
grass  region  of  south-west  Iowa. 

The  second  bottoms,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district,  is  considered  by  careful  observers  to  be  the  richest 
corn  land  in  the  world,  while  the  clay  sub-soil  of  the  eastern 
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part  makes  it  most  excellent  for  blue  grass,  timothy  and  clover. 

The  hill  are  covered  with  good  ground  from  base  to  sum¬ 
mit.  Far;  ..ers  who  came  to  the  region  from  the  rich,  flat 
Illinois  prairies,  at  first  shunned  the  hill  land  thinking  it  un¬ 
productive  but  one  season’s  experience  usually  convinced  them 
of  their  error. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  southwest  Iowa  produces  an 
average  crop  each  year.  It  is  a  country  of  “sure  crops.” 
There  has  never  been  a  year  of  failure.  Short  crops  there 
have  been,  but  no  year  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
away  back  in  the  50’s,  when  there  was  anything  like  a  failure 
of  crops.  The  soil  “wears  well.”  The  writer  has  lived  in  the 
region  since  the  latter  part  of  1870  and  has  seen  a  good  aver¬ 
age  crop  produced  on  a  certain  field  each  year  during  the 
period  named  to  date  and  that  too,  without  a  shovelful  of  man¬ 
ure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  put  on  the  field  in  return.  The 
stalks  even,  were  often  raked  up  and  burned  before  plowing 
in  the  spring  for  new  crop. 

The  last  crop  showed  but  little  signs  of  exhaustion  in  the 
producing  qualities  of  the  soil.  There  is  a  well  authenticated 
case  of  a  field  which  had  been  farmed  for  thirty  years,  pro¬ 
ducing  seventy  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  in  1886  and  the 
oldest  inhabitant  could  not  tell  when  that  field  had  any  manure 
scattered  thereon. 

While  the  ground  “wears  well”  with  the  unfarmer-like 
methods  above  described,  there  is  no  soil  anywhere,  that  re¬ 
sponds  so  well  to  good  treatment,  rotation  of  crops,  seeding  to 
grass,  fertilization,  summer  fallowing,  tile  drainage  and  all  the 
approved  methods  of  modern  farming,  wherever  practiced, 
have  been  productive  of  the  best  results. 

The  early  settlers  were  in  many  cases  a  go-easy  lot  who 
never  dreamed  that  their  land  might  wear  out  and  the  later 
comers  saw  no  immediate  use  of  hauling  out  manure  so  long 
as  their  crops  were  good. 

Now,  howe  er,  better  methods  are  coming  into  vogue  and 
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the  average  yield  is  on  the  increase  year  after  year. 

KINDS  OF  CROPS. 

Grass  is  king  in  south-western  Iowa.  It  furnishes  pasturage 
the  year  around  and  cured  as  hay,  finds  ready  market  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic.  That  intended  for  shipment  is  baled 
and  shipped  by  rail  to  the  cities.  The  peculiar  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  before  referred  to,  produces  hay  of  such  quality 
that  consumers  having  once  tested  its  merits  will  have  no 
other.  Much  of  the  hay  of  this  region  is  sent  south.  In 
St.  Louis,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta,  Louisville,  Jacksonville  and  many  other  southern 
cities,  south-west  Towa  hay  is  sa  highly  prized  that  it  is  called 
for  by  name. 

The  average  yield  of  clear  timothy  per  acre,  is  a  ton  and 
one  half,  timothy  and  clover,  two  to  three  tons.  Baled  and 
delivered  at  stations  about  $6.00  per  ton.  Where  manure  and 
other  fertilizers  have  been  used  the  yield  is  of  com  e  larger. 
Instances  are  not  rare  of  an  average  yield  on  a  field  f  twenty 
or  thirty  acres  of  three  tons  per  acre.  Iowa,  according  to  recent 
TJ.  S.  agricultural  reports,  raised  more  potatoes  than  any  other 
state, nearly  doubling  the  highest.  The  southwest  portion  of  the 
state  is  equal  in  this  respect  to  any  part  of  the  state. 

Corn  next  to  grass  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  country.  Since 
corn  is  but  grass  of  larger  growth,  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  a 
section  where  grass  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  country 
that  corn  should  come  next.  Iowa  leads  all  other  states  as  a 
corn  producer,  there  being  an  acreage  of  7,797,099  yielding 
41^  bushels  to  theacre,  the  product  being  321,629.962  bushels. 
The  southwest  portion  of  the  state  is  the  best  part  of  the  state 
for  the  raising  of  corn.  The  bottoms,  especially  along  the 
Nishinabotna  river,  in  western  counties  beat  the  world  produc- 
ng  corn. 

The  capabilities  of  this  section  as  a  corn  producing  country 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  an  intelligent  successful  farmer 
of  one  of  the  middle  counties  included  in  the  territory  named 
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when  asked:  “How  much  corn  can  jou  raise  here  per  acre?” 
He  answered:  “As  much  as  I  want  to.  I  never  yet  have  found 
out  how  much  the  soil  will  produce.  It  depends  altogether  on  how 
you  treat  it.  The  ‘first  breaking  will  on  an  average  bring  40 
bushels.  It  will  hold  up  to  that  for  several  years  without  any 
thing  put  on  it.  Clover  and  manure  it  and  you  will  have  60 
or  65  bushels  at  husking  time.  Clover  and  manure  it  heavier 
and  you  will  get  75  or  80  and  the  heavier  you  clover  and  man¬ 
ure  it  the  larger  will  be  your  yield.  I  have  no  doubt  you  can 
raise  even  more  than  80  bushels  to  an  acre  by  liberal  use  of 
clover  and  well  rotted  manure.  The  average  corn  crop  of  the 
region  is  about  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats,  rye,  barley,  millett,  hungarian,  sorghum,  potatoes  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  sure  crops  and  the  yield  is  up  to 
the  average  of  the  best  agricultural  states  of  the  union. 
Spring  wheat,  except  on  land  specially  prepared,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  paying  crop,  but  in  many  portions  of  the  district, 
winter  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  being  successfully  raised. 
It  is  conceded  that  wherever  blue  grass  grows,  almost  all  the 
grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  by  civilized  man,  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  do  well. 

As  a  producer  of  wealth  from  a  fertile  soil,  Iowa  is  a  success. 
She  led  all  the  States  in  the  Union  in  1888  on  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  grown,  and  has  done  so  for  twelve  years,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  her  comparative  acreage.  Look  at  the 
value  of  her  products  for  1888 — $865,000,000.00,  of  which 
$75,000,000  is  corn,  and  southwest  Iowa  is  equal  to  any  part 
of  the  state  as  a  general  farming  country. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

A  prominent  commission  merchant,  a  few  years  since,  at  the 
Union  stock  yards  at  Chicago,  made  the  following  answer  to 
the  question:  Where  do  the  most  cattle  and  hogs  come  from? 
‘  southwest  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Missouri  furnish 
more  than  any  other  equal  area  of  territory.”  His  reply  was 
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certainly  in  accord  with  the  facts.  Grass  and  corn  being  the 
staple  crops,  it  follows  that  pork  and  beef  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  Union  are  to  be  found 
in  this  section.  Iowa  leads  all  other  states  in  the  number  of 
swine,  having  4,148,811,  and  the  southwest  portion  has  its 
full  share.  The  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  horse-raising 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  neighborhood  which  has  not  a  fine  imported  horse  of 
some  of  the  draft  breeds  is  a  rarity.  There  are  several  estab¬ 
lishments  devoted  entirely  to  the  breeding  of  trotting  horses. 
The  nutritious,  bone-making  grass,  excellent  water,  bracing 
air,  and  land  sufficiently  hilly  to  develop  the  muscles,  combine 
to  make  southwestern  Iowa  a  most  desirable  place  for  raising 
horses.  It  is  fast  becoming  the  leading  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  the  counties  in  the  region  disposed  of  upwards 
of  1,000  head  of  horses  during  1888  at  very  satisfactory 
prices.  Horses  do  well  with  little  or  no  shelter  on  winter 
blue  grass  pastures  and  hay  all  winter. 

The  late  T.  J.  Potter,  famous  in  railroad  circles  as  the  man, 
who,  as  much  as  any  other,  made  the  C.,  B.  Q.  B’y?  gave 
abundant  evidence  during  his  life  time  of  his  appreciation 
and  faith  in  southwest  Iowa  as  a  favorable  country  to  breed, 
grow  and  develop  horses  by  establishing  a  breeding  farm  near 
Creston,  Iowa,  which  he  stocked  with  the  finest  Kentucky 
trotting  bred  horses.  He  was  wont  to  say:  “The  grass,  clim¬ 
ate  and  water  here  all  point  to  success  in  horse  raising.  The 
blue  grass  of  Kentucky  is  nowhere  beside  this.”  Though  he 
died  too  soon  to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  his  plans  in  this 
respect,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  show,  not  only 
that  he  would  have  been  as  successful  in  this  line  as  in  rail¬ 
roading,  but  that  his  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of  south- 
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west  Iowa  as  a  l.orse  breeding  country  was  based  on  sound 
principles. 

DAIRY  INTERESTS. 

Iowa,  long  ago,  took  rank  with  hei  dairy  products  alongside 
of  the  best  dairy  districts  of  the  Union.  Her  butter  is  known 
everywhere.  So  high  is  its  character  for  purity  and  excel¬ 
lence,  and  so  good  its  reputation  that  manufacturers  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  butter  in  other  states  have  labeled  their  products 
“Iowa  Creamery  butter’*  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sales.  So 
good  is  the  quality  of  pure  home  made  butter,  and  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  quantity  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  in  Iowa  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  genuine  article.  Her  citizens  have  never  seen  oleo- 
margerine  or  butterine  except  when  traveling  outside  the 
state.  In  the  counties  comprising  the  Blue  Grass  Region, 
there  are,  according  to  the  State  Dairy  Commissioners  report, 
creameries  as  follows:  1  in  Pottawattamie,  3  in  Cass,  3  in 
Adair,  3  in  Union.  1  in  Adams,  2  in  Montgomery,  2  in  Mills, 
1  in  Premont,  3  in  Page,  1  in  Taylor,  2  in  Ringgold,  in 
Clarke,  1  in  Decatur,  1  in  Fremont,  1  in  Warren,  1  in 
Wayne,  1  in  Appanoose,  2  in  Lucas,  and  3  in  Madison.  There 
are  in  such  counties,  according  to  same  report  the  following 
cheese  factories:  1  in  Adams,  2  in  Appanoose,  2  in  Union,  3 
in  Warren,  1  in  Montgomery,  4  in  Page,  1  in  Taylor  and  2  in 
Ringgold.  It  takes  about  9J  to  10-J  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
a  pound  of  cheese.  The  dairy  interests  of  southwestern  Iowa 
are  yet  to  be  developed.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  as¬ 
sure  any  man  that  will  properly  engage  therein,  good  returns 
on  his  investment.  The  blue  grass  winter  pastures  of  the 
region  make  it  possible  to  engage  in  winter  dairying  exten¬ 
sively,  That  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  dairy  products 
are  sure  to  bring  remunerative  prices.  There  is  an  inviting 
field  here  for  such  an  industry;  no  business  will  pay  better. 

MARKETS 

The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  southwest  Iowa  is  not  wholly 
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dependent  on  Chicago,  St.  Lonis  or  the  seaboard  cities.  So 
produclive  has  she  become  that  markets  have  sprung  up  near¬ 
er  by  to  care  for  and  consume  her  many  and  varied  produc¬ 
tions.  The  large  packing  houses  and  stock  yards  at  Omaha 
and  Nebraska  City,  on  the  west,  are  supplemented  by  those  at 
Kansas  City  on  the  south,  Ottumwa  and  Des  Moines  on 
east  and  northeast,  while  smaller  establishments  flourish  with¬ 
in  her  borders,  as  at  Malvern  and  Atlantic.  The  pork  pack¬ 
ing  houses  last  mentioned  are  flourishing  establishments. 
Most  of  the  fat  cattle  are  still  shipped  to  Chicago,  but  the  hogs 
especially  are  generally  shipped  to  the  packing  houses  near 
by  above  mentioned.  The  greatest  part  of  the  grain  raised 
in  this  region  is  consumed  at  home  for  stock  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  surplus  takes  its  choice  of  the  markets  in  the 
mountainous  mining  regions  of  the  west,  or  goes  to  the  sea¬ 
board  by  way  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  There  are  large 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning  factories  at  Atlantic,  Council 
Bluffs,  Glenwood  and  Indianola.  The  next  U.  S.  census  will 
show  that  this  district  is  not  far  removed  from  the  center  of 
population  of  the  Union  ;  therefore  home  consumption  will  be 
great  in  the  near  future. 

FRUIT. 

Apples  are  easily  raised.  The  quality  is  excellent.  The 
flavor  of  the  southwest  Iowa  apple  resembles  more  nearly 
than  any  other  that  of  Michigan  or  central  New  York. 

Cherries  are  plentifully  produced,  though  it  is  necessary,  as 
with  the  apple,  to  plant  trees  often. 

All  small  fruits  seem  to  be  at  home.  It  is  little  or  no 
trouble  to  grow  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  etc.,  of  most  excellent  flavor  and  quality. 

TREES  AND  TIMBER. 

All  trees  that  can  be  grown  in  corresponding  latitude  the 
world  over  grow  well  in  southwest  Iowa.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  wood  growth.  Grove  planting  for  orna- 
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mental  and  shelter  belt  purposes  is  customary  and  the  trees 
make  astonishing  growth  every  year.  An  hundred  and 
sixty  acre  farmer,  beginning  ten  years  from  date  of  planting 
five  of  his  prairie  acres  to  trees,  can  have  wood  enough  for  his 
own  use,  fuel,  posts,  etc.,  ever  afterward.  The  natural  timber 
found  along  most  all  the  streams  of  this  region  is  sufficient 
for  such  purposes  in  almost  all  localities.  Since  the  destruction 
by  prairie  fires  has  been  stopped,  the  young  growth  has  sprung 
up  all  over  the  land  originally  covered  with  wood,  so  there  is 
now  more  wood  than  ever  before  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  the  quantity  increases  every  day. 

Some  of  the  finest  blue  grass  pastures  of  the  region  are 
found  on  tracts  where  the  underbrush  has  been  cut  off  and 
trees  thinned  out  and  trimmed  up  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
grass  to  “get  hold.”  On  such  tracts  of  land  there  is  almost 
always  running  water,  so  there  is  a  combination  of  grass, 
water  and  shade,  which  makes  a  very  desirable  pasture. 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

The  people  living  in  the  Blue  Grass  Begion  of  southwest 
Iowa  are  blest  with  a  delightful  climate.  By  so  saying  it  is 
not  intended  to  assert  there  are  no  cold,  bleak  wdnds,  driving 
snow  storms  or  “raw,”  chilly  days,  for  such  there  are.  But 
the  writer  confidently  asserts  that  the  people  of  this  region 
have  more,  or  at  least  as  many,  dry,  sunshiny,  agreeable  days 
to  be  out  of  doors,  as  do  the  people  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  southwest  Iowa  autumn  and  early  winter 
are  seasons  hard  to  excel  anywhere.  The  spring  is  also  a 
pleasant  season.  If  the  months  of  March  and  April  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  portion  of  the  Union  that  can 
excel,  one  year  with  another,  the  climate  of  this  favored  re¬ 
gion.  The  air  is  at  all  times  invigorating.  In  winter  it  is 
seldom  very  cold  and  there  are  but  few  really  hot  days  in 
summer.  There  is  almost  at  all  times  during  the  latter  sea¬ 
son  a  cool  breeze  stirring  which  is  very  refreshing.  The  win- 
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ters  are  short.  Tlie  region  is  remarkably  free  from  devast¬ 
ating  storms.  The  blizzards  are  few.  During  a  residence 
of  eighteen  years,  the  writer  has  never  had  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  cyclone,  tornado  or  blizzard.  There  have  been 
some  in  the  region  during  the  period  named,  but  as  compared 
with  other  states  either  east  or  west,  Iowa  has  few  bad  storms. 

This  is  decidedly  a  healthy  climate.  The  excellent  drain¬ 
age  before  alluded  to,  the  many  sunshiny  days,  the  good  vein 
water  and  absence  of  swamps  with  attendant  malaria,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  furnish  healthful  conditions. 

SCHOOLS. 

Iowa  has  a  splendid  school  system.  Her  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  the  lowest  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  people 
of  the  blue  grass  region  ar$  equal  in  point  of  intelligence  to 
any  in  the  state,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  presume  the  schools 
of  the  region  are  of  very  high  character.  The  traveler  will 
find  as  he  traverses  the  main  country  roads,  a  school  house 
every  two  miles  and  excellent  graded  schools  in  all  the  villages 
and  towns.  The  people  take  great  pride  in  schools  and  school 
work.  In  1848  Iowa  had  but  105  school  houses.  These  were 
mostly  built  of  logs  and  worth  but  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
In  1885  she  had  13,624  school  houses  valued  at  $10,430,247. 
The  1890  census  will  .probably  show  a  handsome  increase 
over  last  figures.  No  part  of  the  great  state,  which  so  far  as 
results  prove  anything,  shows  her  schools  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  Union,  has  better  schools  than  the  portion  known 
as  the  Blue  Grass  Region.  A  child  born  and  brought  up  in 
this  region  is  sure  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  En¬ 
glish  education  at  the  free  district  school  near  his  home. 

CHURCHES. 

A  well  known  writer  has  said  of  Iowa:  “There  are  more 
country  churches  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.”  The 
truth  of  his  words  can  be  proven  by  every  one  who  has 
traveled  over  southwestern  Iowa.  •  The  writer  has  in  mind  a 
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certain  township  (Platte,  Union  county)  in  which  there  are 
three  fine  church  buildings  outside  of  Kent,  a  railroad  village 
in  said  township.  When  it  is  considered  that  said  village  has 
its  full  complement  of  churches  of  different  denominations, 
and  there  is  still  some  unoccupied  land  in  that  township,  it 
will  be  seen  the  people  there  believe  in  churches.  Iowa  is  a 
land  of  schools  and  churches.  Church  spires  greet  the  eye  of 
the  observer  in  town  and  country.  Almost  all  denominations 
are  represented,  and  as  there  is  great  uniformity  in  other 
respects,  one  may  easily  settle  near  a  church  of  his  own  peculiar 
belief  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

WATER  AND  RAIN  FALL. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  country  better  watered  than 
the  blue  grass  region  of  southwestern  Iowa.  The  main 
streams  are  the  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway,  One  Hundred  and 
Two,  Tarkio,  Chariton,  Middle  and  Nishinabotna  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  The  above  streams  traverse  the  territory  so 
near  their  source  that  they  have  not  there  attained  the  size  and 
deep  channels  that  characterize  them  further  on  nearer  the 
points  where  they  empty  into  larger  rivers.  The  small  creeks, 
brooks  and  rivulets  are  numerous.  Indeed  there  are  not  many 
farms  in  the  region  that  have  not  somewhere  on  them  good 
water  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  that  neighborhood 
which  has  not  a  good  stream  of  running  water  in  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  There  is  plenty  of  good  water  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Water  is  easily  obtained  by  digging  and  the  average  depth 
is  from  20  to  85  feet.  The  water  thus  obtained  is  pure,  soft 
vein  water,  free  from  all  deleterious  substances. 

The  rain  fall  for  an  average  year  is  for  the  most  part  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  May,  but  seasonable  showers  usu¬ 
ally  occur  during  the  entire  crop  growing  season.  Southwest 
Iowa  has  her  years  of  drouth,  but  they  are  not  bad  years  for 
her  people.  The  soil  is  of  such  nature  that  it  can  withstand 
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the  most  severe  drouths.  The  dry  years  are  frequently  the 
best  crop  years.  During  wet  years  the  undulating 
or  rolling  surface  and  gravel  subsoil  furnish  such 
favorable  conditions  as  regards  drainage  that  little 
or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  such  years  by  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Even  where  the  subsoil  is  joint  clay  and  some¬ 
what  impervious  to  water,  as  is  the  case  in  a  few  places  within 
the  region,  the  grass  crop  is  good  in  wet  years  and  corn  is 
good  in  dry  years,  while  the  blue  grass  is  good  in  all  years. 
In  the  region,  especially  in  the  southeastern  portion  thereof, 
there  are  many  artificial  ponds  or  lakes  formed  by  building  a  dam 
across  the  small  streams  or  the  outlet  to  a  “draw.”  A  peculiar 
contrivance,  or  as  it  is  locally  termed,  “self  waterer,”  placed  in 
these  allows  all  live  stock  to  drink  water  from  a  trough  winter 
and  summer.  The  water  being  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
deep,  is  about  the  same  temperature  the  year  around. 
Many  of  these  ponds  or  lakes  have  facilities  for  boat  riding 
and  are  surrounded  by  beautiful  parks.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  clear,  pure  spring  water  thus 
produces  excellent  fish  for  table  use, 

RAIEROADS. 

No  part  of  the  great  west  is  better  supplied  with  railroads 
than  the  blue  grass  Eegion  of  southwestern  Iowa.  These,  the 
greatest  of  modern  civilizers,  have  pushed  their  iron  high¬ 
ways  in  every  direction  until  almost  every  village  and  hamlet 
is  reached  by  them,  and  no  part  of  the  district  is  so  remote 
from  them  that  the  whistles  of  the  engines  and  the  roar  of 
passing  trains  cannot  be  heard.  It  is  not  the  intention  here 
to  :lo  more  than  give  a  synopsis  of  railroad  facilities  of  the 
region,  with  a  statement  of  the  mileage  of  each  road. 

With  but  a  simple  mention  of  the  C.,  E.  I.  &  P.  E’y,  or 
“Eock  Island  Eoute,”  which  runs  along  the  northern  border 
and  does  not  to  a  great  extent  penetrate  the  district  proper, 
except  as  named  and  .  in  Madison,  Cass  and  Warren  counties, 
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the  main  line  passing  through  Cass  from  east  to  west  and 
branches  from  Des  Moines  through  Madison  and  Warren, 
we  pass  on  to  notice  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  This  great  artery  of 
commerce  and  travel  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  blue  grass 
region  as  follows:  Main  line  from  Chariton,  Lucas  county,  to 
Council  Bluffs,  163  miles.  The  Des  Moines,  Chariton  and  St. 
Joseph  branch  runs  from  Chariton  through  the  countiss  of 
Lucas  Wayne,  Decautur  and  Ringgold  45  miles  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  line,  thence  to  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City.  It  also 
connects  at  DesMoines,  the  capitol  of  the  state,  with  all  other 
roads  centering  there.  The  Creston  branch  runs  south 
through  the  counties  of  Union  and  Taylor  to  the  state  line, 
thence  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  Creston  and  Northern  branch 
runs  north-west  from  Creston  through  Union,  Adair  and  Cass 
counties  47  miles  to  Cumberland. 

The  Villisca  branch  runs  from  Villisca  south  through  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Page  37  miles  to  Burlington 
Junction,  connecting  there  with  the  St.  Louis  and  Omaha  B’y 
and  the  K.  C.  St.  J.  &  C.  B. 

The  Northboro  branch  runs  from  Clarinda  18  miles  through 
Page  county  to  Northboro  connecting  for  Kansas  City  and 
Council  Bluffs. 

The  Red  Oak  and  Nebraska  City  Branch  runs  south  from 
Red  Oak,  through  Montgomery,  Page  and  Fremont  counties 
55  miles  to  Nebraska  City,  connecting  there  for  all  points 
south  and  west. 

The  Griswold  branch  runs  from  Red  Oak  north  through 
Montgomery  and  Pottawattamie  counties  18  miles  to  Gris¬ 
wold,  and  a  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  C.,  R.  I.  &  P. 
from  Atlantic,  Cass  county. 

The  Sidney  branch  runs  for  21  miles  through  Mills  and 
Fremont  counties  to  Sidney,  the  county  seat  of  Fremont  county. 

The  Carson  City  branch  is  16  miles  long  and  runs  from 
Hastings  through  the  counties  of  Mills  and  Pottawattamie  to 
Carson  City,  connecting  with  a  branch  of  the  C.,  R.  I.  &  P., 
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from  Avoea,  Pottawattamie  county,  making  a  total  of  446 
miles  in  this  district. 

The  Humeston  and  Shenandoah  railroad  runs  from  Humes- 
ton,  Wayne  county,  to  Shenandoah,  Page  county,  a  distance 
of  95  miles,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Decatur, 
Taylor,  Ringgold  and  Page. 

The  Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City  railroad  runs  through 
Clarke  and  Decatur  counties,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles. 
The  Omaha  and  St.  Louis  railroad  runs  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  runs  for  67  miles  through  the  counties 
of  Pottawattamie,  Mills,  Fremont  and  Page. 

The  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  railroad 
runs  through  Pottawattamie,  Mills,  Fremont  and  Page  coun¬ 
ties  for  a  distance  of  58  miles.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Kansas  City  railroad  reaches  all  points  named  in  the  title  and 
runs  through  the  counties  of  Union,  Binggold  and  Taylor  for 
a  distance  of  55  miles. 

The  Keokuk  &  Western  railroad  runs  through  the  counties 
of  Appanoose  and  Wayne  for  57  miles. 

The  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Southwest  division  runs  for  about  25 
miles  through  Appanoose  county.  The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  runs 
through  the  same  county  for  about  20  miles. 

The  Southwestern  or  Kansas  City  division  of  the  C.,  R.  I  & 
P.  runs  for  about  35  miles  through  the  two  last  named 
counties. 

Also,  the  division  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  runs  through 
Appanoose  and  Wayne  counties  for  about  40  miles,  making  a 
grand  total  of  903  miles  of  railroad  now  in  operation  in  the 
counties  comprising  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Iowa. 

WAGON  ROADS. 

To  those  used  to  the  almost  impassable  roads,  during  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio  and  some 
of  the  states  further  east,  the  uniformly  good  roads  of  south¬ 
west  Iowa  are  a  continual  surprise.  The  ground  dries  off 
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quickly  after  rains,  and  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  so 
soon  as  it  becomes  trodden  down,  as  in  a  road  bed  it  is  almost 
impervious  to  water.  This  causes  the  water  to  run  off  the 
traveled  ridge  in  the  center  of  roadway  and  the  sun  and  wind 
soon  dry  it  off.  It  is  not  only  a  possible  but  comparatively 
easy  job  to  make  good,  firm,  dry  roads  in  the  Blue  Grass 
Kegion  of  southwest  Iowa,  using  only  the  common  top  soil. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  ditches  on  either  side  and  tile  drain¬ 
ing  the  road  bed,  being  careful  to  leave  a  crowning  center. 
A  road  so  constructed  will  not  only  be  passable  the  entire 
season  but  generally  dry  and  pleasant  for  driving  purposes. 
The  more  traveling  there  is  on  roads  in  this  section,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  roads.  The  larger  streams  are  generally  spanned  by 
substantial  iron  bridges,  and  the  smaller  ones  by  secure,  con¬ 
venient  wooden  structures. 

POPULATION,  ETC. 

In  the  eighteen  counties  embraced  in  the  Blue  Grass  dis¬ 
trict  of  Iowa  according  to  census  reports  of  1885  there  were 
309,614  people.  That  is  the  latest  census  report  available, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  1890  census  will  show  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  said  figures.  The  census  by  counties  is  as  follows ; 


Adams . 

. 12,146 

Mills . . 

...  13  727 

Adair . 

. 12,146 

Montgomery .  . . ,  , 

....15,901 

Appanoose . 

. 16,944 

Page . .  •  • 

..  .  .20,938 

Cass . 

. 18,019 

Pottawattamie  .  . . , 

Clarke . . 

. 11,369 

Binggold . 

....12,730 

Decatur . 

. 15,083 

Taylor . . . 

...  .15,973 

Fremont . 

. 15,921 

Union . 

....16,502 

Lucas . 

_ 14,791 

Wayne  ......... 

....15,494 

Madison . 

. 16,240 

Warren  . . . 

....17,868 

This  part  of  Iowa  is  capable  of  sustaining  as  dense  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  any  part  of  the  great  agricultural  northwest.  There 
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are  still  many  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  and  many  more  that 
could  profitably  give  employment  to  three  times  the  number 
working  thereon.  The  present  inhabitants  came  from  the 
older  western  states — mostly  from  Illinois — but  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Union  has  representatives.  There  are  in  almost 
every  neighborhood  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  foreigners, — 
Swedes,  Germans,  Irish,  etc., — but  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  American.  The  people  of  the  blue  grass  region  are 
noted  for  their  enterprise,  intelligence,  energy  and  love  of  law 
and  order.  Their  towns  and  cities  support  schools,  colleges, 
public  libraries,  literary  and  other  educational  institutions, 
while  many  church  spires  may  be  seen  rearing  their  shafts 
toward  the  sky  from  both  city  and  country.  The  most  cul¬ 
tured  and  refined  will  find  congenial  people  in  almost  every 
neighborhood.  The  large  cities  of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
are  but  four  or  five  hours  rile  from  any  part  of  this  region  by 
rail,  and  one  can  take  the  train  on  an  afternoon  and  breakfast 
in  Chicago  the  next  morning. 

COAL. 

The  coal  developments  of  the  district  comprised  in  the 
counties  included  in  the  blue  grass  region  of  southwestern 
Iowa  have  not  been  neglected.  Nor  has  the  search  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  been  in  vain.  Some  of  the  counties 
of  the  district  rank  among  the  first  of  the  state  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  coal  productions.  Prospecting  for  coal  is 
going  on  all  over  the  district,  as  it  is  thought  coal  underlies 
the  whole  territory  covered  by  blue  grass  on  surface.  In- 
order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  these  coal  oper¬ 
ations  so  far  as  at  present  developed,  we  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  compilations  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  state  mine 
inspector,  covering  the  year  1887,  the  last  year  which  there 
is  a  published  official  account  That  official  report  is  the 
following : 
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COUNTIES. 

SHAFT  MINES. 

DRIFT  MINES. 

SLOPE  MINES. 

TOTAL  MINES. 

Out-put 

in 

Tons, 

1887. 

Adams . 

15 

..  15 

19,851 

Appanoose . 

20 

9 

4  33 

160,351 

Lucas . 

7 

7 

..14 

472,998 

Page . 

3 

.  . 

..[  3 

1,780 

Taylor . 

9 

•  • 

.  .1  9 

12,180 

Warren . 

12 

11 

4  27 

24,796 

Wayne . 

7 

3 

'  ‘  j  io 

28,084 

Grand  Totals . 

73 

30 

8111 

720,040 

Continuing  to  quote  from  the  State  Mine  Inspectors’  official 
report,  the  following  additional  information  is  presented: 

Adams  County. — Mines  are  50  to  100  feet  deep.  Products 
are  all  sold  at  local  sales.  Mines  are  working  the  upper  coal 
measures,  18-inch  vein,  and  worked  on  the  long  wall  system. 
The  production  of  1887  more  than  doubled  that  of  1886. 

Appanoose  County.— Of  the  mines  in  this  county,  12  have 
railroad  facilities  for  shipping.  Out  put  of  other  mines  sold 
at  local  sales,  or  hauled  to  railroad  stations.  Working  general¬ 
ly  the  middle  measure — a  few  working  the  lower  measure. 
Vein  about  3  feet.  Both  long  wall  system  and  loom  and 
and  pillar  system  used.  Production  of  1887  exceeded  that  of 
1886  by  10,851  tons. 

Lucas  County. — The  principal  mines  are  at  Cleveland,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q  ,  in  western  part  of  county,  and 
at  Zero  in  eastern  part  of  county.  These  are  about  800  feet 
deep  and  are  working  the  lower  measure,  the  vein  being  4  to  6 
feet.  The  product  of  these  mines  largely  shipped  to  Western 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  room  and  pillar  systems  are  used. 
Other  mines  in  the  county  are  working  the  upper  measure,  a 
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2-foot  vein,  and  dispose  of  their  products  at  local  sales.  The 
total  product  of  1887  was  472,998  tons,  against  530,759  for 
1886,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  working  out  of  two  of  the 
large  mines  and  the  opening  of  new  ones,  not  completed  in 
time  for  the  year’s  business. 

Page  County.- — The  three  mines  in  this  county  are  50  feet 
deep,  are  working  an  18-inch  vein  of  the  upper  measure,  use 
the  long  wall  system,  and  sell  their  product  at  local  sales.  .The 
increase  of  out-put  in  1887,  over  1886,  was  230  tons.  The 
Inspector  says:  “This  vein  of  coal  has  been  traced  all  along 
the  Nodaway  river  from  Shambaugh  to  the  northern  part  of 
Adams  county,  but  there  has  never  been  much  prospecting 
done  for  the  lower  veins  in  Taylor,  Page  and  Adams  counties.” 

Taylor  County,— All  mines  in  this  county  are  working  the 
upper  coal  measure,  found  in  an  18- inch  vein  at  50  to  120  feet 
deep.  Some  mines  have  railroad  facilities  and  ship  some  coal, 
but  the  most  of  the  production  is  disposed  of  at  local  sales. 
Long  wall  system.  Its  production  increased  from  8,585  tons 
in  1886,  to  12,180  tons  in  1887. 

Warren  County.- — Of  the  large  number  of  mines  in  this 
county,  some  are  working  the  middle  measure,  3^  feet  thick, 
and  some  are  working  the  upper  vein,  18  inches.  Coal  is 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  production  is  disposed 
of  at  local  sales.  The  county  is  badly  handicapped  for  want 
of  a  western  railroad  outlet  for  its  coal.  Its  1887  production 
exceeded  1886  by  1,464  tons. 

Wayne  County.— Mines  operate  the  middle  coal  measure 
which  is  30  inches  thick  and  of  excellent  quality.  One  mine 
ships  coal,  the  others  are  local  sales.  Both  systems  of  min¬ 
ing  are  employed.  This  county  produced  in  1886,  34,000 
tons;  in  1887,  28,084  tons,  the  decrease  due  to  the  closing  of 
one  mine.  It  is  thought  that  coal  un  derlies  xhe  whole  blue 
grass  region  of  southwestern  Iowa. 

Cost  of  Fuel. — The  above  shows  conclusively  the  abundant 
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supply  of  coal  in  the  district  embraced  in  the  Blue  Grass 
region  of  southwestern  Iowa.  An  equally  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  different  grades  of  coal 
at  the  larger  mines  which  depend  on  shipping  their  products, 
and  prices  per  ton,  are  as  follows  (the  lower  figures  being  the 
summer  prices,  and  the  higher  ones  the  wi Liter  prices) : 

Lump,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00;  nut,  from  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pea, 
from  75c  to  $1.00;  steam,  from  25c  to  50c  per  ton. 

Under  the  federal  and  state  laws,  the  transportation  charges 
are  reasonable,  ranging,  for  lump  or  nut  coal,  from  30  cents 
per  ton  for  a  five  mile  haul  up  to  $1.18  per  ton  for  160  miles 
(the  extreme  distance  of  any  part  of  the  district  from  the 
principal  shipping  mines).  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  district, 
good  wood  is  readly  accessible  and  abundant,  selling  in  most 
the  towns  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  cord.  Thus  fuel  for  domestic 
use  or  manufacturing  is  abundant  and  cheap.  Monroe  county, 
adjoining  Lucas  on  the  east,  is  also  rich  in  coal  and  her  mines 
are  extensively  worked. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Limestone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  blue  grass  region  of  southwest  Iowa.  The 
quarries  in  Adams,  Union,  Taylor,  Decatur,  Clarke,  and  Madison 
counties,  are  especially  deserving  of  mention  in  this  regard. 
Lime  is  manufactured  from  the  stone  in  several  places.  Fire 
clay  for  brick  and  tile  making  purposes  is  plentiful,  and  good 
sharp  sand  for  mortar  is  abundant.  The  houses  of  the  first 
settlers  were  built  of  logs  or  hardwood  lumber  made  from 
native  timber,  but  now  the  lumber  used  comes  by  raft  and  rail 
from  the  pineries  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  cost  of  building  material  is  about  the  same,  all  things 
considered,  as  in  central  Illinois.  Fencing  is  done  mostly 
with  wire  placed  on  cedar  or  native  oak  or  walnut  posts.  Price 
of  posts  from  7  to  15  cents.  Wire  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
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Lumber  for  fencing,  $20.00  per  thousand  feet.  Common  lum¬ 
ber,  $22.00  per  thousand. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Every  county  in  this  region  has  one  or  more  towns  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  while  there  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  that  is 
distant  from  a  thriving  railroad  town  more  than  seven  or 
eight  miles.  One  can  almost  obtain  all  the  necessaries  and 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  such  towns. 

There  are  besides  the  above,  the  important  railroad  cities 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Creston,  Osceola,  Atlantic  and  Chariton. 
The  second  largest  round  house  in  the  United  States  is  at 
Creston,  and  here  also  are  the  machine  shops,  stock  yards  and 
water  works  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.,  giving  employment  to 
hundreds  of  men. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  people  of  the  Blue  Grass  Begion  of  southwestern  Iowa 
are  a  part  of  the  busy,  active  world.  They  receive  the  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  other  metropolitan  papers  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  are  published.  Besides,  there 
are  a  number  of  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  region, 
among  which  are,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil.  Council  Bluffs 
Globe,  Creston  Gazette,  Atlantic  Telegraph,  Creston  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Times-Independent  of  Bedford.  Each  county  sus¬ 
tains  from  five  to  fifteen  weekly  newspapers  and  in  a  state 
noted  for  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  weekly-press  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  press  of  the  blue  grass  district  of 
Iowa  will  favorably  compai  e  with  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
republic. 

MANUFACTURES. 

There  is  considerable  manufacturing  done  in  the  district  in 
the  machine  shops  of  the  railroads  at  division  stations,  also  in 
towns  and  cities  generally,  especially  at  Council  Bluffs,  which 
is  a  large  manufacturing  center. 
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There  are  good  carriages,  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  corn- 
planters,  etc.,  made  in  the  region.  There  are  many  excellent 
flouring  mills  and  a  few  good  founder ies  and  machine  shops 
outside  those  operated  by  railroad  companies.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  room  and  urgent  demand  for  all  kinds  of  manufactories. 

Lime  is  burned  in  a  limited  way  in  Taylor,  Decatur,  Madison 
and  Adams  counties,  but  it  could  profitably  be  manufactured 
there  on  a  larger  scale  and  also  in  several  other  counties. 

Money  could  be  made  in  pork  and  beef  packing,  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing,  paper  making  from  straw,  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  making  of  brick  and  tile, 
manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  binding  twine  from  grass  or  hemp, 
supplying  towns  with  gas,  water,  electric  light,  etc.  Parties 
skilled  in  such  things  and  having  the  necessary  capital  will 
find  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  region  that  will  aid  and 
welcome  them. 

TAXES,  INDEBTEDNESS,  ETC. 

State  taxes  are  at  least  40  per  cent,  lower  in  Iowa  than  the 
average  levy  in  other  states.  For  many  years  the  levy  was 
only  two  mills,  now  it  is  two  and  one  half  mills,  owing  to  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  $3,000,000  state  house  or  capitol  at 
Des  Moines.  The  year  1889  will  see  that  paid  for,  as  the 
state  treasurer  announces  that  on  July  1,  1889,  Iowa  will 
be  out  of  debt. 

The  assessment  is  low — about  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash 
value,  which  makes  the  tax  seem  higher  than  it  really  is. 
County  and  municipal  taxes  vary  according  to  locality,  con¬ 
ditions  and  necessities ;  but  as  the  court  houses,  jails,  school 
houses  and  bridges  are  generally  built  and  at  present  rate  of 
taxation  wrill  soon  be  paid  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
taxes  will  soon  be  very  much  lower  than  at  present. 

To  prove  that  the  people  of  southwest  Iowa  are  making 
money  aside  from  whatever  increase  there  may  be  in  real 
estate  values  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the  aggregate  in- 
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debtedness  as  evidenced  by  mortgages  is  steadily  decreasing 
year  by  year.  There  is,  too,  a  tendency  to  borrow  money  on 
farm  mortgages,  because  the  interest  is  much  lower  than  when 
funds  are  obtained  from  neighbors  or  the  local  banks,  which 
keeps  the  recorded  evidence  of  indebtedness  larger  than  it 
would  otherwise  be. 

The  history  of  each  farm  mortgage  traced,  would  be  about 
this:  A  young  man  with  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  buys  a 
farm,  paying  what  money  he  has  down,  giving  a  mortgage 
for  the  remaining  half  of  the  purchase  price.  At  end  of  three, 
four  or  five  years,  he  is  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  first 
given,  but  finds  he  needs  better  improvements,  blooded  stock, 
and  perhaps  a  tract  of  wild  land  adjoining  for  pasture.  For 
such  purposes  he  renews  the  mortgage  and,  may  be,  increases 
it  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  three,  four  or  five  years  more, 
he  pays  half  of  the  mortgage  last  given  and  renews  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  another  term,  at  end  of  which  he  will  extinguish 
the  debt  entirely.  All  these  years  he  has  been  making  money 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  his  property  in  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  his  debts.  In  fact,  he  has  been  getting  on  in  the 
world,  still  the  croakers  say  he  is  deeper  in  debt  than  ever.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  could  at  any  time 
within  the  period  named  have  sold  his  property,  paid  his  debts 
and  had  more  clear  cash  than  when  he  began  on  the  farm. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  facts  concerning 
taxes,  mortgages,  etc.,  because  in  some  quarters  the  matter 
has  been  misrepresented  to  the  detriment  of  this  comparatively 
new  country. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  both  sides  of  the  question.  Of 
course  those  who  go  on  the  good,  old,  safe  and  sure  plan  of 
never  going  in  debt  at  all,  while  entirely  sure  of  success  do 
not  make  money  as  fast  as  those,  sometimes  do,  who  never 
venture,  neither,  however,  do  so  many  of  them  fail.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  will  make  money  faster  hereafter  than 
heretofore  because  taxes  will  be  lower.  They  are  better  pre- 
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pared,  having  better  buildings  and  facilites,  and  because  the 
land  being  now  seeded  to  tame  grass  is  all  productive,  whereas 
when  there  was  nothing  but  wild  grass  it  was  necessary  to 
feed  the  stock  nearly  half  the  year. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  is  not  a  new  country.  It  has  been  settled  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  though  the  major  part  of  the  settlement  has 
been  made  since  the  advent  of  railroads  about  the  years  1868- 
’70.  The  roads  have  been  generally  located  and  worked, 
bridges  built,  schools  and  churches  established.  Many  of  the 
farms  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation— well  fenced,  tile 
drained  and  adorned  with  comfortable  houses,  barns  and  out 
buildings,  orchards  and  permanent  pastures.  A  portion  of 
the  farms,  however,  are  but  partially  improved  having  only 
sufficient  thereon  to  supply  the  most  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  farmer.  Other  tracts  are  still  wild  prairie,  wo"d  or  brush 
land.  Yet,  there  are  no  communities  where  there  are  not 
markets,  schools,  churches,  pleasant  neighbors,  good  roads  and 
organized  society.  A  comfortable  home  may  be  found  in 
every  neighborhood.  Going  to  southwest  Iowa  is  uot  going 
to  a  new,  sparsely  settled  country,  but  to  where  the 
inhabitants  are  wide-awake,  intelligent,  industrious,  hospitable, 
sociable,  well-to  do,  happy  and  generally  prosperous. 

PRICE  OF  LAND. 

This  of  course  varies  according  to  location  with  respect  to 
to  town,  character  of  soil,  and  improvements.  There  is  little 
or  no  waste  land,  therefore  no  tracts  at  swamp  land  prices. 
Wild  land  may  be  said  to  range  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Of  course  nearer  to  or  adjoining  an  important 
town  or  city  the  price  is  greater.  On  the  other  hand  a  com¬ 
paratively  few,  very  rough  broken  or  hilly  tracts,  remote  from 
market,  may  be  had  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Improved  farms  range  from  $20.00  to  $10.00  per  acre; 
choice  tracts  highly  improved,  favorably  situated  with  respect 
to  the  more  important  towns,  are  held  at  much  higher  figures. 
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An  average  160  acre  farm  fairly  situated  and  fairly  improved, 
can  be  bought  from  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  acre.  An  average 
320  or  400  acre  farm,  from  $25.00  to  $30.00.  One  can  fre¬ 
quently  buy  an  80  acre  farm  with  sufficient  buildings  there¬ 
on  for  a  much  larger  farm  for  $30.00  to  $40.00  and  find  a 
wild  rough  tract  fit  for  pasture,  adjoining,  or  near  by,  well 
set  to  blue  grass,  for  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  Everything  con¬ 
sidered  the  land  in  the  blue  grass  region  is  “dirt”  cheap. 
Compared  with  the  arid  land  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
carved  out  of  the  “great  American  desert,”  one  acre  of 
blue  grass  turf  is  worth  a  ten  acre  desert  lot.  Here,  fertile 
soil,  rain,  sunshine  and  frost  in  season;  there,  treeless,  sandy 
plains,  scorching  winds  and  cloudless  skies.  Here,  a  certainty 
as  to  a  good,  fair,  average  crop  every  year  ;  there,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  drouth,  uncertainty,  doubt,  scant  crops  or  dire  failure. 

The  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  water,  and  character  of  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  matchless  grasses  of  this  region,  stamp  it  as 
the  most  desirable  place  in  the  United  States,  all  things 
considered,  for  a  permanent  home. 

The  land  in  this  favored  region  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  command  in  the  near  future,  the  same  or  greater  prices 
than  the  best  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois.  It  may  be 
asked  why  it  is  that  land  is  low  in  southwest  Iowa  wTith  all  the 
advantages  above  enumerated.  The  answer  is  that  the  good 
average  crops  every  year  have  given  Iowa  people  money  in 
plenty  when,  comparatively  speaking,  it  was  scarce  elsewhere, 
and  her  people  are  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelligent  in 
the  Union,  ever  ready  for  any  legitimate  adventures,  The 
people  interested  in  railroad  lands  of  the  newer  western  states, 
appreciating  this,  have  always  made  Iowa  a  field  from  which 
to  attract  settlers.  No  sooner  has  a  newT  state  or  territory 
organized  a  “boom”  than  Iowa  has  been  flooded  with  printed 
matter  concerning  the  advantages  and  attractions.  With 
plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets  they  invested  in  land,  hoping 
and  expecting  the  same  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of  rainfall 
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and  certainty  of  crops  experienced  in  their  old  Iowa  homes. 
Though  in  many  instances  deluded  and  disappointed  and  wish¬ 
ing  themselves  back,  they  are  there,  their  money  gone  and 
there  they  must  stay,  hoping  for  rain  and  better  times. 

Since  the  adoption  by  congress  of  the  inter-state  commerce 
law,  and  the  recent  changes  in  Iowa’s  railroad  laws  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  national  laws,  this  region  possesses  advantages  in  respect 
to  railroad  transportation  which  it  has  not  had  heretofore.  As 
a  result  the  markets  are  nearer  home,  and  if  foreign  markets 
are  sought  the  charge  for  transportation  is  more  favorable. 
Time  was  when  a  car  could  be  had  for  freight  purposes  from 
Nebraska  points  to  Chicago  at  the  same  or  less  figures  than 
from  some  points  in  southwest  Iowa.  Such  discrimination  no 
longer  exists  and  each  part  of  the  west  depends,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  upon  its  real  merits.  The  people  of  the  blue  grass 
region  of  southwestern  Iowa  therefore  issue  this  circular  to 
call  attention  to  the  great,  and  as  they  fully  believe,  unex¬ 
celled  advantages  of  their  section. 

Nothing  has  been  stated  herein  that  an  investigation  will 
not  corroborate.  The  intent  of  the  writer  has  been  to  give  a 
truthful,  conservative  statement  of  facts.  Nothing  like  a  boom 
is  sought  or  desired.  The  object  is  to  attract  emigrants  of 
the  same  high  grade  for  thrift  and  intelligence  as  the  present 
population.  Such  people  who  have  means  and  desire  to  come 
to  a  country  where  they  can  make  money,  live  pleasantly  and 
bring  up  their  children  with  favorable  surroundings,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  come  to  the  blue  grass  region  of  southwestern  Iowa 
and  make  permanent  homes.  Go  where  one  will  in  the  new 
states  and  territories,  Iowans  are  plenty,  and  all  of  them  will 
say  their  former  home  is  equal  for  a  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live  and  make  money  to  any  place  in  the  Agricultural 
Northwest. 


The  Blue  Grass  League  of  Southwestern  Iowa  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  formed  to  advertise  southwest *Iowa.  Its  membership 
consists  of  representatives  from  local  organizations  in  each 
county.  Parties  writing  for  general  information  should 
address  the  President,  at  Creston,  Iowa.  For  information 
concerning  any  particular  county,  address  the  member  of 
Executive  Committee  for  such  county.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  any  city  or  town,  address  the  Secretary  of  local  organ¬ 
ization.  Headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  Creston,  Iowa. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

J.  B.  Harsh,  President,  Creston,  Union  county  Iowa.  C.  A.  Lisle,  Secretary, 
Clarimla,  Page  county,  Iowa;  W.  W.  Ellis,  Treasurer,  Viilisca,  Montgomery 
county,  Iowa;  W.  S.  Johnson,  Leon,  Decatur  county,  Iowa;  A.  M.  Beymer, 
Corning,  Adams  county,  Iowa. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  EX.  OFFICIO  MEMBERS  EX.  COMMITTEE : ' 

James  M.  Cow,  Greenfield,  Adair  county,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Riley,  Osceola,  Hark 
county,  Iowa;  0.  A.  Bartholomew,  Chariton,  Lucas  county.  Iowa ;  W.  C. 
Newlon,  Wintorset,  Madison  county,  Iowa;  T.  L.  Stephens^  Glenwood,  Mills 
county,  Iowa ;  Lucius  Wells,  Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie  county, 
Iowa;  M.  M.  Van  Fleet,  Bedford.  Taylor  county,  Iowa;  J.  M.  Kittlemau, 
Indiaunla,  Warren  county,  Iowa;  J.  D.  Hasbrouck,  Humeston,  Wayne  county, 
Iowa:  W.  J.  Davenport,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  Creston,  Iowa. 


J.  R.  Good,  Special  Traveling  Agent,  Clarinda,  Page  county,  Iowa. 


The  following  local  organizations  are  members  of  the  League: 

Business  Men’s  Association,  of  Lenox,  Iowa.  C.  0.  Anderson,  President; 
N.  A.  Cole,  secre  ary. 

Conway  Branch  of  Blue  Gr  ;ss  League  of  Southwestern  Iowa.  G.  W.  Dean, 
president;  N.  P.  Nelson,  secretary. 

Murray  Blue  Grass  Club.  J.  W.  Daniel,  President;  C.  H.  Burd,  secretary. 

Farmers’  and  Business  Men’s  Association,  of  Cory  don.  W.  M.  Littell, 

president;  C.  F.  LeCompte,  secretary. 

Farmers  and  Merchants’  Board  of  Trade  of  TIumeston.  L.  C.  Clothier, 
president;  J.  R.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

Greenfield  Board  of  Trade.  J.  M.  Gow,  president;  E.  H.  Bickford, secretary. 

Bedford  Board  of  Trade.  A.  J.  Sowers,  president;  J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  sec’y. 

Glenwood  Fruit-Growing,  Farming  and  Business  Association.  P.  P.  Kel  ly, 
president;  J.  E.  Wickham,  secretary. 

Osceola  Blue  Grass  Club.  E.  F.  Riley,  president;  J.  II.  Sherman,  secretary. 

Corning  Board  of  Trade.  A.  M.  Beymer,  president;  H.  T.  Granger,  see’y. 

Viilisca  Board  of  Trade.  C.  S.  Merriman,  president;  J.  S.  Boise,  Jr.,  sec’y. 

Leon  Board  of  Trade.  E.  W.  Curry,  president;  W.  S.  Johnson,  secretary. 

Three  Rivers  Blue  Grass  League  of  Madison  county,  headquarters  at  Win- 
terset,  Iowa.  J.  P.  Steel,  president;  C.  C.  Newlon,  secretary. 

Central  Three  Rivers  hivision  of  the  Blue  Grass  League  of  Southwestern 
Iowa,  headquorters  at  Indianola,  Iowa.  H.  P.  Shepherd,  president;  J.  H. 
Whitney,  secretary. 

Red  Oak  Board  of  Trade.  John  Hayes,  president;  J.  P.  Worsley,  secretary. 

Chariton, Business  Men’s  Association.  B.  F.  Bates,  president;  S.  S.  King, 
secretary;-. 

Creston  Board  of  Trade.  A.  P.  Stephens,  president;  C.  S.  Rex,  secretary. 

Council  Bluffs  Board  of  Trade.  Lucius  Wells,  president;  Bartram  Zevely, 
secretary. 
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